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honest man, and will eome, and so you may take 
your liberty.’ So I turned me to the meeting, 
and spake so that tears ran down. I admired at 
the condition I was then in, for I was like a bottle 
uncorked, and the power of the spirit flowed in 
me, and when it stopped I ceased to speak.” 

About this time the obsolete laws of Queen % 
Elizabeth’s time were revived, by which a heavy ? 
penalty was imposed upon those who held re- f 
ligious meetings in any other manner than accord- i 
ing to the liturgy of the Church of England. + 
This excited considerable discussion among the eC 
people with whom he was then associated, as to de: 
the means of holding their meetings, without in- , 
curring the penalty. Observing that they were 
not willing to expose themselves and their pro- 
perty to danger in support of their religion, his 
mind was soon settled under the conviction that 
they did not stand in the power of God. He 
therefore left them, and joined no more in their 
worship. He observes, “I was once more singled 
out, and durst join to none of those formalists, 
but was like a lost sheep, strayed from my Shep- 
herd, whom, after a long time, I now came again 
to remember, and was persuaded that it was the 
gift of God, or the Spirit of Truth, that came os 
to me to lead and guide me in the way of Truth. ee 
This wrought in me a great fear and dread, lest I “ 
should have sinned out my day of visitation; and “ 
I greatly questioned whether it would ever appear ir 
to meagain or not. Yet I had a secret hope, Hy 
which kept me from being quite hopeless ; and I 3 
came again to be much exercised in mind, and 
the travail of my soul was truly to enjoy the 
Lord, and to be an instrument for his glory, and 
that I might know his will and worship, and per- ti 
form the same, and be joined to those who were _ 
joined unto him. oF 
“T was like a speckled bird, none like me, for hy 
as yet I had not been at a Quaker’s meeting, but 
thought to live as holy and righteous as I could ¥ 
among men, and join with none in worship, for fe 
fear of being deceived, by joining in false or will- 
worship and idolatry.” “TI kept from all people, 
and joined with none, having tried almost all 
persuasions among Protestants, and much sorrow 
I had in secret, and was deeply baptized with the 
spirit of judgment and barning; and I saw the 
baptism with the Holy Ghost and fire; and my 
pride and eee notions and opinions, 
yea, my fajth I had got by the wisdom of 
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EXTRACTS FROM JOHN GRATTON’S ACCOUNT OF 
HIS EARLY RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 
[Concluded from page 754.} 


Not finding in those who had submitted to the 
baptism of water, the evidence, for which he look- 
ed, of death to sin, but that.they pleaded for it, 
he plainly perceived that this ceremony did not 
confer the grace which he ardently desired. 
“Thus,” says he, “the mercy of the Lord pre- 
served me, and his long suffering was salvation to 
me. He drove me out of all the inventions and 
imaginations of men, and stripped me naked and 
bare ; I had no hiding place, for these fig trees 
‘bear nothing but leaves, and it was bread I wanted, 
for these outward things brought no inward peace, 
power, or life, and could not, nor ean ever sanc- 
tify or make the comers thereunto perfect as per- 
taining to the conscience, and therefore cannot 
satisfy the birth immortal. 

“Yet I continued with them, till one day as 
I sat in the meeting, I observed that the elders 
and chief speakers were putting one another to 
preach and pray, saying, ‘ Pray do you, you are 
abler than I,’ Thus they were urging one 
another, and as I saw and heard them, there 
arose a dislike in me of these doings, and I said 
in ‘ae Why do ye put on one another? 

put on whom he pleaseth. 

“ Afterwards there came a mighty power and 
weight over me, and it was in my heart to go and 
speak to the meeting. When I felt that it in- 
creased upon me, and I knew not how to contain 
if I did not yield to speak, I gave up and went 
through the meeting to them, who had been 
treating one another as aforegaid, and desired I 
might have liberty to speak a few words; and 
one of them told me that it was not their man- 
ner, to admit of any to speak among them before 
he was dip entered in by the door, and 
had through the ordinances, or to this 
effect. ‘But,’ said he, ‘we believe you are an 
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man was burned up. Oh! the cup that I drank 
deeply of at that time, is unspeakable. When 
the holy Spirit appeared in me, Jordan overflowed 
her banks; it was deep at that moment of time, 
but in the midst of judgment the Lord showed 
mercy. It began to be much in my mind, and I 
was ready to conclude that what I had felt in me, 
was really the Spirit of the Lord that had waited 
on me long, and striven with me. As I once 
said to two professors, that something appeared 
in me, as one that had much mind to be received 
and entertained; but for want of my being open 
hearted, and inclined to embrace, receive, and 
mind it, I often lost the sight and feeling of it. 
Those to whom I told how it was with me, said 
nothing to me at all, nor could they tell me what 
it was, though I told them that they should in- 
form me. The appearance of it was mild, meek, 
low and gentle, and full of good counsel, but 
stood firm always, and condemned evil, reproving, 
rebuking and judging it righteously; so that I 
was much persuaded, in the secret of my heart, 
that it was the pure, holy Spirit of God; and 
then I thought if it came not again, my state was 
dreadful, sad and deplorable. I mourned and 
lamented; but none knew my sorrows but the 
Lord alone. 

“Now I knew not what to do; for my former 
resolution to live a holy life, and to be as righte- 
ous as ever I could, I found did not help me to 
peace with God; nor had I any true rest for my 


r soul day or night; for I had no power to 
live as I desired to do, though no man could con- 
demn me for any ill things; yet I saw that in 


myself, which others could not. I wanted the 
Lord’s presence, for without that my soul could 
not be satisfied nor find true rest; though my 
life and conversation were such, that most loved 
me who knew me. 

“ After a time a cry arose in me to the Lord. 
Oh, that I knew his will, and what he would have 
me to do! that I knew his people, and his true 
worship, which he is well pleased with, that I 
might be joined unto those that were joined unto 
him. Oh, that I understood aright the things 
that belong to my peace ! When f awoke in the 
morning, a secret cry arose in my heart; Oh! 
that this day fe Po my birth day: for I saw 
that I wanted to be born again, and to be made a 
new creature, and my exercise was very great : 
no comfort could I meet with in any thing that 
this world afforded, without the enjoyment of his 

resence. For this I travailed in spirit before the 
Seed, and had some hopes he would show mercy 
to me, which, blessed be his name, I witness. 
In his own time he caused the Spirit of his Son 
to arise in my heart, with that power and efficacy, 
that I clearly saw it was the Spirit of God indeed, 
which I had so long grieved, which begat a godly 
sorrow in me; and then I came to it to ask coun- 
sel, and it showed me the way of life, and gave 
me power to become a child of God. Blessed be 
the Lord for ever ! 
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“One day, in corn harvest, as I was riding oy 
the road to Sheldon, in deep exercise, and taking 
a view of my condition, being in deep tribulatio, 
and anguish, condemning and judging myself, ;; 
pleased the Lord, on a sudden, unexpectedly an 
unlooked for, to cause the Day Star to arise jy 
my heart, and the Sun of Righteousness wit} 
healing in his wings, even when the sorrows of 
hell seemed to take hold on me. Then it pleased 
the Lord to appear in me, and to visit me with 
the day-spring from on high, in a very powerful 
and wonderful manner, in great mercy, goodness, 
wood-will and infinite loving kindness. I was, jy 
my inward man, full of the power and presenc: 
of Almighty God, and his heavenly glorious light 
shone in me mightily; so that I may truly say, 
it far exceeded the brightness of the outward day, 
and the eye of my understanding was opened, and 
I saw that it was the Lord’s holy Spirit that ap. 
peared in me, and I believed, and could do no 
otherwise. 

“Qh! then I was glad, and my soul was filled 
with joy, because I had met with the Lord, who 
I knew was sufficient to teach me all things; ani 
gave me to see that my sins would be remitted 
and forgiven, in and through Jesus Christ. 
Christ Jesus was now become my light and my 
salvation, and living faith sprang in me; for | 
felt power and strength to believe, and I then say 
and felt what true faith was, and also that I never 
had had true, living faith before then ; this was 
the free gift of God, for it sprang up in his power, 
and stands in it. 

‘sT also saw life eternal manifested through 
Christ Jesus; so I tasted of the good word of 
God, and was made a partner of the Holy Ghost, 
and was enlightened : for the life was manifested, 
and I saw it, and that the Son of God was come, 
and gave me an understanding to know him that 
is true; for he revealed himself, or made himself 
known in me and to me. 

“Now my soul was quickened and enlivened in 
Him and by Him, in whom is life ; and I als 
heard him as the Shepherd and Bishop of my 
soul, who was come near, even to my own soul; 
and the holy Scriptures were opened to me to my 
admiration and joy, and I understood them far 
beyond what I had done before; and they be 
came more sweet, comfortable and precious to me, 
that I wondered I had never seen them so before, 
having read them so much night and day. But 
now the Lord gave me in measure to understand 
them, for they were very plain, and that no mat 
knows them but those to whom it is given, by 
the holy Spirit of him who hath the Key of David, 
and opens and shuts as he pleaseth. I kept what 
I had found thatidily, and it was to me as the pear! 
of great priéé, hid in my own field, that I had 
sought in divers forms and professions. And | 
now understood the parables of the lost piece of 
silver in my own house, and of the little leavet 
that lay hid in my three measures of meal, which 
I saw was my body, soul and spirit ; and that 
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had long been working in me, whilst I knew it 
not, in order to leaven my whole lump, with its 
own divine nature, that was capable of — 
leavened into good, by the working of that g 
and perfect gift which was come down from above, 
and was freely given me of God; for the sons of 
God were led and guided into all truth, by the 
holy Spirit of Truth. 

“Tt was he that made David wiser than all his 
teachers, and did attend him from his youth, and 
enabled him to go against the lion, the bear, and 
great Goliah, in the name of the Lord; and I saw 
no man could be a child of God without his holy 
Spirit; and it was that I had wanted the know- 
ledge of, all my days; and I was glad when I 
felt and knew that [ had it freely given me. 

“Now my great concern was to mind it, and 
be obedient to it; for this was my Master and 
Witness, that would either excuse or accuse, ac- 
cording to my deeds; and my Reprover and In- 
structor, which showed me all that ever I did, and 
no thought, word or action was hid from him. I 
was lad that I had found such a comforter, and 
that it was poured forth upon all flesh, according 
to his promise, in Joel ii. and Acts ii. The Apos- 
tle said, ‘He that sanctifieth, and they that are 
sanctified, are all of one.’ Great had been the 
work of this measure of grace in me, that was 
come by Jesus Christ, in order to make me a new 
creature in Christ, my life, light and salvation ; 
or to leaven me into a new lump, and work a 
thorough change in me, who had great need of it, 
being in the corrupt nature a child of wrath, as 
well as others. 

“ But when I was brought to the knowledge of 
it, which was the Lord’s doing, and it was mar- 
vellous in my eyes, my sorrow was turned into 
joy, and greatly was the love of God felt in me. 
Great love was raised in my heart unto the Lord; 
and I was deeply sorry that ever I had sinned 
against him; and felt true repentance given me, 
and saw that I never knew what true repentance 
was before. Now I had such a sense and assur- 
ance of the love, mercy and goodness of God to 
me in Christ Jesus, and for his sake, who now 
was become precious to me, that if I had died in 
that hour, I was satisfied of my soul’s eternal 
happiness and peace. Qh! then all fear of death 
and hell was taken away; for I plainly felt my 
soul so affected with the love of God, that I was 
troubled that I had grieved his holy Spirit ; and 
great was my desire that I might do so no more. 

“T went on rejoicing with praises and thanks, 
which arose in my heart unto the Lord, my jo 
being great in him; and I was ready to thi 

my sorrows were ended, and my tears wiped 
away. A new song was given me that none 
could sing, but he that had it: and I was glad 
that I felt the precious Truth in my inward parts, 
which God loved; and he loves those that love it, 
live in it, and obey it. 

“© happy day it was to my soul! I loved the 


holy Scriptures, which were never so sweet and 


precious to me before as they were now; and I 
loved all people, and greatly desired that the 
mor be brought to the knowledge of the Trut 
as [ was; for | knew that it was the will of God 
that all should be saved.” 





From the London Friend. 


FIRST REPORT OF THE FRIENDS’ FIRST-DAY 
SCHOOL.—MANCHESTER, (ENG.) 1849. 


The Committee of Management of the Friends’ 
First-day School, in presenting their first report 
to their subscribers and friends, consider it desi- 
rable to give a short account of the commence- 
ment of the undertaking. The Address issued 
by the First-day School Association, held at Bir- 
mingham in Twelfth month, 1847, inviting the 
co-operation of Friends in the formation of such 
schools, had a very encouraging effect on a few 
individuals who had previously taken some steps 
towards the establishment of one in Manchester. 
Several preliminary meetings were held, and a 
Committee of Management was appointed to have 
the general oversight of the School, which was 
opened in a room ata short distance from the 
meeting house, on the 30th of Fourth month, 
1848. Seven boys attended in the morning, and 
in the afternoon one or two of the Teachers in- 
duced a number of others, who were loitering in 
the streets, to accompany them to the School, and 
the number amounted to 24, several of whom 
have continued to come to the School to the pre- 
sent time. The attendance of children progres- 
sively increased during the next few weeks, when 
a limited number of girls were admitted; and 
about two months after the opening of the boys’ 
school, it was concluded to hire another room on 
the same prenrises for the accommodation of the 
girls. The number of scholars who have been 
admitted into the School since its commencement 
is 211 boys and 147 girls, of whom 131 boys and 
97 girls are now on the list as attending at the 
present time. Many children, on the first open- 
ing of the School, attended only for a short time 
—probably from curiosity ; but this irregularity 
has in a considerable degree subsided, and many 
of the children are now constant in their attend- 
ance, and evince an attachment to their Teachers. 

The number of Teachers on register at the 
present time is 28, and, considering the distance 
from the School at which most Friends are situa- 
ted in Manchester, the ance has answered 
the expectations of the mittee ; but, as the 
supply of Teachers is not adequate to the require- 
ments of the School, they would encourage such 
of their young friends as have not yet given up 
any of their time to this service, to consider if 
they would not feel a satisfaction in lending a 
helping hand. 

he important subject of the children’s attend- 
ance at some place of worship early engaged the 
attention of the Committee, and it was decided, 
after serious consideration, to take them to our 
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of their parents, where they sit in the gallery, 
each class being attended by its own Teacher. 
This practice has been continued to the present 
time, and notwithstanding some difficulties which 
have occasionally presented, the Committee think 
themselves warranted in saying, that the chil- 
dren have, on the whole, behaved satisfacto- 
rily, and they trust the effect of it may be salu- 


n the Sixth month, during the three days on 
which the races take place in Manchester, the 
Teachers adopted the almost universal practice in 
other schools of taking the children into the coun- 
try, out of the way of the vice and folly which 
prevail on such occasions. On two of these days 
they were entertained at the houses of Friends 
who kindly afforded them the opportunity of 
cheerful recreation; and one of these Friends 
residing at a distance of several miles from Man- 
chester, the children were conveyed there by rail- 
way, which was an additional source of gratifica- 
tion. 

A ticket is given to each child who attends 
school punctually. These tickets are afterwards 
exchanged for suitable books at a certain value ; 
but the tickets count for double value if a child 
choose a Bible or Testament: 104 Testaments 
and 18 Bibles have, in this way, been distributed 
among the children. 

On the 1st of First month, 1849, nearly 200 
of the children, with about 50 of their parents and 
friends, took tea together, and afterwards the 
Teachers and their friends, in number about 140, 
sat down to tea. The whole of the company were 
then assembled, when recitations by some of the 
scholars, addresses by a few friends, and lectures 
appropriately illustrated, occupied the remainder 
of the evening. 

The expenses of the School, in the first year of 
its existence, have necessarily been heavy; never- 
theless, through the liberality of our friends, there 
is & small balance remaining in the hands of our 
Treasurer. The Committee would express a hope, 
that Friends will continue to countenance the 
School, not only by annual subscriptions, but by 
occasionally visiting it, which they believe would 
have an encouraging effect both upon Teachers 
and scholars. 

Though the Committee have not been without 
discouragements, among which is the removal, by 
death, of their lat ued Secretary, William 
Benson, who was deeply interested in the forma- 
tion and welfare of the School; yet, in looking at 
the condition of the School now and at its com- 
mencement, they entertain the belief that some 
improvement has taken place in the conduct of 
the children, and that the labours of those en- 
gaged in their instruction have not been in vain ; 
they therefore desire the encouragement of all 
who have devoted themselves to this work, and 
that with an increased sense of the responsibility 
of the undertaking, there may be a closer depend- 





meetings on First-day mornings, with the consent 
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ence upon the Divine blessing, without which al] 


our efforts are fruitless. 


Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
GrorGE SATTERTHWAITE, Secretary. 





EARTHQUAKE AT NEW ZEALAND. 


Humboldt has well observed, that “we are 
accustomed from early childhood to draw a con. 
trast between the mobility of water and the im. 
mobility of the soil on which we tread;” when, 
therefore, we suddenly feel the ground move 
beneath us, a mysterious and natural force, with 
which we are previously unacquainted, is revealed 
to us as an active disturbance of stability. A 
moment destroys the illusion of a whole life— 
our deceptive faith in the repose of nature 
vanishes, aud we feel transported as it were into 
a realm of unknown destructive forces. Every 
sound—the faintest motion in the air—arrests 
our attention, and we no longer trust the ground 
on which we stand. Animals, especially dogs 
and swine, participate in the same anxious dis- 
quietude; and even the crocodiles of the Orinoco, 
which are at other times as dumb as our lizards, 
leave the trembling bed of the river, and run 
with loud cries into the adjacent forests. 

“To man the earthquake conveys an idea of 
some universal and unlimited danger. We may 
flee from the crater of a volcano in active eruption, 
or from the dwelling whose destruction is threat- 
ened by the approach of the lava stream; but in 
an earthquake, direct our flight whithersoever 
we will, we still feel as if we trod upon the very 
focus of destruction.” 

From the comparatively few and slight notices 
of earthquakes scattered throughout the works of 
the ancient writers, we can glean but little in- 
formation ; though a brief reference of Thucydi- 
des to the earthquake of Eubcea, written four cen- 
turies previous to the Christian era, comprises the 
main features of those at Lisbon or Messina, 
which occurred twenty-one centuries afterwards. 
The earthquake at Lisbon, on the 1st of Novem- 
ber, 1755, was indeed a fearful visitation. The 
city was almost destroyed, and the number of 
persons who perished in about five minutes—the 
time of duration of the shock—is estimated at 
30,000. The area over which the effects of this 
‘earthquake were felt was most extraordinary ; 
from good authority, it is said to have “turned 
some of the rivers in Switzerland suddenly muddy, 
without any rain, plainly showing a disturbance 
of their bed; and at Neufchatel, the lake swelled 
to the height of nearly two feet above its usual 
level. At Portsmouth, a ship in dock, and well 
secured, the Gosport, was pitched backwards and 
forwards several times by the sudden and violent 
motion of the water. In the moat around Sher- 
burne Castle, in Oxfordshire, there was a regular 
flux and reflux of the water produced. Two men 
at work in one of the lead mines at Eyam, 12 
Derbyshire, at a depth of more than six hundred 
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feet, noticed the vibration of the earth, which 
caused some loose pieces of material to drop from 
the roof and sides of the mine. The lakes of 
Scotland and Norway, the canals at the Hague, 
and the springs of Toplitz, in Bohemia, gave sen- 
sible indications of participating in the catastro- 
phe, which suddenly, after the sun had risen in a 
serene sky over Portugal, half annihilated the 
capital, and left signal instances of physical 
change in that part of the peninsula, as monu- 
ments of its terrific energy.” 

Of this aa Humboldt has recorded that 
its effects were felt “in the Alps, on the coast of 
Sweden, in the Antilles, Antigua, Barbadoes, and 
Martinique; in the great Canadian lakes, in Thu- 

ingia, in the flat country of northern Germany, 

oat ta the small inland lakes on the shores of the 
Baltic;” altogether extending over an area of 
700,000 miles, or the twelfth part of the circum- 
ference of the globe. 

From the “Gallery of Nature” we quote an 
abridgement of Humboldt’s description of the 
earthquake of the 26th of March, 1812, which 
— the city of Caraccas, with 20,000 of 
the inhabitants of Venezuela: — 

“Drought was prevalent through the province 
of Venezuela at the time, and not a drop of rain 
had fallen for five months around the capital. 
The day of its destruction broke with a calm air 
and a cloudless sky, and became excessively hot. 
It was Holy Thursday, and the population 

thered to the churches as usual on the festival. 

ot any token of danger appeared till seven 
minutes after four in the afternoon, when a com- 
motion was felt, sufficiently strong to make the 
bells of the churches ring. The ground con- 
tinued in a state of undulation, heaving like a 
fluid under ebullition, till a noise was heard 
louder and more prolonged than the thunder of 
the fiercest tropical storm, when the undulations 
became more violent, and proceeding from oppo- 
site directions, and crossing each other, Caraccas 
was overthrown. Subsidences occurred at the 
churches of the Trinity and Alta Gracia, and the 
barracks called El Quartel de San Carlos almost 
entirely disappeared by the sinking of the ground.” 

Next to the direct ravages occasioned by earth- 
quakes, and the terror inspired by the unaccus- 
tomed movement of the ground, must be the effect 
produced by the mysterious noise which usually 
accompanies these convulsions of the earth. This 
noise does not, however, invariably occur simul- 
taneously with the shocks, but sometimes at a 
considerable interval of time afterwards; and in- 
stances are on record, wherein several shocks have 
been entirely unaccompanied by noise ; while, on 


the other hand, the noise has been heard and has 
continued even for a month, unattended by a 
shock. The following extracts from Humboldt’s 


“Cosmos” will fully illustrate this:— 
“The intensity of 


in the same degree as the force of the oscillations. 








































the hollow noise which gene- 
pL ompanics an earthquake does not increase 
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I have ascertained with certainty that the great 
shock of the earthquake of Riobamba (4th Feb., 
1797),—one of the most fearful phenomena re- 
corded in the physical history of our planet—was 
not accompanied by any noise whatever. The 
tremendous noise (elgran ruido) which was heard 
below the soil of the cities of Quito and Ibarra, 
but not at Tacunga and Hambato, nearer the 
centre of the motion, occurred between eighteen 
and twenty minutes after the actual catastrophe. 
In the celebrated earthquake of Lima and Callao 
(28th of October, 1746,) a noise resembling a 
subterranean thunderclap was heard at Truxillo a 
quarter of an hour after the shock, and unaccom- 
panied by any trembling of the ground. In like 
manner, long after the great earthquake in New 
Granada, on the 16th of November, 1827, de- 
scribed by Boussingault, subterranean detonations 
were heard in the whole valley of Cauca, during 
twenty or thirty seconds, unattended by motion. 
The nature of the noise varies also very much, 
being either rolling, or rustling, or clanking like 
chains when moved, or like near thunder, as, for 
instance, in the city of Quito; or lastly, clear and 
ringing, as if obsidian or some other vitrified 
masses were struck in subterranean cavities. As 
solid bodies are excellent conductors of sound, 
which is propagated in burnt clay, for instance, 
ten or twelve times quicker than in the air, the 
subterranean noise may be heard at a great dis- 


tance from the place where it has mk gate In 
Caraccas, in the grassy plains of Calabozo, and on 
the banks of the Rio Apure, which falls into the 
Orinoco, a tremendously loud noise, resembling 
thunder, was heard, unaccompanied by an earth- 
quake, over a district of land 9,200 square miles 
in extent, on the 30th of April, 1812, whilst at a 
distance of 632 miles to the north-east, the vol- 
cano of St. Vincent in the small Antilles, poured 
forth a copious stream of lava. With respect to 
distance, this was as if an eruption of Vesuvius 


had been heard in the north of France. In the 


year 1744, on the great eruption of the volcano 


of Cotopaxi, subterranean noises resembling the 


discharge of cannon, were heard in Honda, on the 


Magdalena river. The crater of Cotapaxi lies not 
only 18,000 feet higher than Honda, but these 
two points are separated by the colossal mountain 
chain of Quito, Pasto, and Popayan, no less than 
by numerous valleys and clefts, and they are 456 
miles apart. The sound was certainly not propa- 
gated through the ae: the earth, and 
at a great depth. e violent earthquake 
of New Granada, in February, 1835, subterranean 
thunder was heard simultaneously at Popayan, 
Bogota, Santa Marta, and Caraccas (where it con- 
tinued for seven hours without any movement of 
the ground,) in Haiti, Jamaica, and on the Lake 
of Nicaragua. 

“These phenomena of sound, when unattended 
by any perceptible shocks, produce a peculiarly 
deep impression, even on persons who have lived 
in countries where the earth has been frequently 
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exposed to shocks. A striking and unparalleled 
instance of uninterrupted subterranean noise, un- 
accompanied by any trace of an earthquake, is the 
phenomenon known in the Mexican elevated pla- 
teaux by the name of the ‘ Roaring and subterra- 
nean thunder’ (bramidos y truenos subterraneos) 
of Guanaxato. This celebrated and rich moun- 
tain city lies far removed from any active volcano. 
The noise began about midnight, on the 9th of 
January, 1784, and continued for a month. I 
have been enabled to give a circumstantial de- 
scription of it from the report of many witnesses, 
and from the documents of the municipality, of 
which I was allowed to make use. From the 13th 
to 16th of January, it seemed to the inhabitants 
as if heavy clouds lay beneath their feet, from 
which issued alternate slow rolling sounds, and 
short quick claps of thunder. The noise abated 
as ually as it had begun. It was limited to 
a small space, and was not heard in a basaltic 
district at the distance of a few miles. Almost 
all the inhabitants in terror left the city, in which 
large masses of silver ingots were stored ; but the 
most courageous, and those more accustomed to 
subterranean thunder, soon returned, in order to 
drive off the bands of robbers who had attempted 
to possess themselves of the treasures of the city. 
Neither on the surface of the earth, nor in mines 
1,600 feet in depth, was the slightest. shock to be 
rceived. Nosimilar noise had ever before been 
eard on the elevated table-land of Mexico, nor 
has this terrific phenomenon since occurred 
there.” —Cosmos, vol. i. p. 203. 

Although nothing certain is as yet known re- 
specting the origin and cause of earthquakes, 
repeated observations render it extremely pro- 
bable that they are intimately connected with 
voleanic action. Humboldt mentions, that on 
the edges of two craters— Vesuvius and Pichincha, 
near Guito—he felt “‘ periodic and very regular 
shocks of earthquakes, on each occasion from 
twenty to thirty seconds before the burning scoriz 
or gases were erupted ;” and that “the intensity 
of the shocks increased in proportion to the time 
intervening between them, and consequently to 
the length of time in which the vapours were ac- 
cumulating.”” Whence he concludes that active 
volcanoes are to be considered as safety-valves for 
their immediate neighbourhood ; and this opinion 
is corroborated by the testimony of all travellers. 
The force of the shock is not, however, at all 
times the greatest i eighbourhood of active 
volcanoes, as shown destruction of Lisbon, 
Caraceas, Lima, and so many cities of Calabria, 
Syria, and Asia Minor.”—Westminster Review. 

(To be continued.) 








Though all we possess are the free gifts of the 
all bountiful hand; yet these gifts Sete their 
prices annexed. All our endowments of body, of 
mind, and of fortune, have their corresponding 
responsibilities ; and are to be employed for the 
honour of the Giver, and the good of others.—L. 


REVIEW. 


ON THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST FOR OUR 
SAKE. 
Consisting chiefly of selections from the writings of 
Archbishop Leighton. J 
(Concluded from page 759.) 


The Apostle having spoken of the sufferings of 
Christ and the utmost point of it,—* put to death 
in the flesh,” adds this, “quickened by the 
spirit.” This is at once the strongest engage- 
ment, and the strongest encouragement. Was 
He, our Head, crowned with thorns, and shall 
the body look for garlands? Are we redeemed 
from condemnation by Him, and can any such 
refuse any service He calls them to? They who 
are washed in the Lamb’s blood, will “follow 
Him whithersoever He goes”—and, following 
Him through, they shall find their journey’s end 
overpay all the troubles and sufferings of the way. 
“These are they,” said the elder who appeared 
in vision to John, “‘who came out of great tribu- 
lation ;”’—yea, they came out of it, and gloriously, 
too, arrayed in white robes, washed in the blood 
of Him, “who, through the eternal spirit, offered 
himself without spot unto God.” 

He was put to death in the flesh, indeed, but 
quickened by the spirit. He burst the confines 
of the grave, because it was not possible He 
should be holden of it. They thought all was 
sure, they had rolled to the stone, and sealed it. 
It appeared a done business to them, and very 
complete in His enemies’ eyes, and very despe- 
rate to his friends, His poor disciples and follow- 
ers. Were they not near the point of giving 
over, when they said, “this is the third day, &c., 
and we trusted that it had been He which should 
have redeemed Israel?”’—Luke xxiv. 21. And 
yet He was then with them, who was indeed the 
deliverer and salvation of Israel. That rolling of 
the stone to the grave, was as if they had rolled 
it towards the east in the night, to stop the rising 
of the sun the next morning: much further above 
all their watches and their power, was this Sun 
of righteousness in his rising again. That body 
that was entombed, was united to the spring of 
life: the divine spirit of the Godhead that quick- 
ened it. 

Thus the Church, which is likewise his body, 
when it seems undone—when it is brought to 
the lowest posture and state, yet, by virtue of 
that mystical union with Jesus Christ, shall be 
preserved from destruction, and shall be delivered 
and raised in due time. Yea, as He was nearest 
his exaltation, in the lowest step of his humilia- 
tion, so it is with His church: when things are 
brought to the most hapless appearance, then 
shall light arise out of darkness. 

Therefore, as we ought to seck a more humble 
sense of Zion’s distress, so we should also be 8 
licitous not to let go this hope, that her mighty 
Lord will in the end be glorious in her deliver- 
ance; and that all her sufferings and low estate 
shall be as a dark ground to set off the lustre of 
her restoration when the Lord shall visit her with 
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salvation; as, in the rising of Jesus Christ, his | he not engaged for that too? So lay over that 
almighty power and deity were more manifested | care upon Him. Hath he not spoken of strength- 
than if he had not died. And therefore, we may | ening the weak hands and feeble knees, and said, 
say confidently with the psalmist to his Lord: | that “the lame shall leap as an hart?” And 
“Thou, who hast shewed me great and sore | know, the more tender and weak thou art, the 
troubles, shalt quicken me again, and shalt bring | more tender he is over thee, and the more strong 
me up again from the depths of the earth; thou| will he be in thee. He feeds his flock like a 
shalt increase my greatness, and comfort me on | shepherd, and the weakest he is the most careful 
every side.” Yea, the Church comes more beau- | of—they are carried in his arms and in his bosom, 
tiful out of the deepest distress; let it be over-| and it is easy for the feeblest to go so. “Cast 
whelmed with waves, yet it sinks not, but rises} thy burden upon the Lord, and He shall sustain 
up as only washed. And, in this confidence we | thee.” The child of God has the only sweet life, 
ought to rejoice, even in the midst of our sorrows; | though the world thinks not so. He lays his 
a though we live not to see them, yet, in be-| affairs on God, and so hath no pressing care—no 
holding afar off to be gladdened with the great | care but the care of love; how to please, how to 
things the Lord will do for his Church in the | honour his Lord. “ Be careful for nothing, but 
latter times. He will certainly “make bare his | in everything, by prayer and supplication, with 
holy arm in the eyes of the nations, and all the | thanksgiving, let your requests be made known 
ends of the earth shall see the salvation of our | unto God; and the peace of God which passeth 
God :”’—Isaiah lii. 10. all understanding, shall keep your hearts and 
Thus may a believing soul at the lowest, when | minds through Christ Jesus.” 
to its own sense it is given over unto death, and} The godly are much wanting to themselves 
swallowed up of it, as it were in hell, yet look up| when they do not improve this their privilege. 
to this divine power. He whosesoul was not left | They too often forget this their sweet way, and 
there, will not leave thine there. Yea, when | fret themselves tono purpose. They wrestle with 
thou art most sunk to thy sad apprehensions, and | their burdens themselves, instead of rolling them 
far off to thy thinking, then is he nearest to raise} on God, and thus disobey and dishonour him; 
and conifort thee, as sometimes it grows darker | they find the griefs return on themselves, and yet 
immediately before day. Rest on His power and will not learn to be wise. Why deal we thus 
ness, which never failed any who did so. It| with our God and our souls, grieving both at 
is He, as David says, “who lifts up the soul] once? Let it never be, that for any outward 
from the gates of death :’—Psalm ix. 13. “ Cast-| thing thou perplex thyself, and ravel thy thoughts 
ing all thy care upon Him, for He careth for| as in thickets, with the cares of this life. Oh 
thee.” how unsuitable toa child of God, for whom a 
In thy well-regulated affairs and desires, there | life so far more excellent is provided! Hath He 
is a diligent care and study of thy duty; this He| prepared a kingdom for thee, and will He not 
lays on thee. There is a care of support in the lone thy charges in the way to it. He know- 
work, and of the success of it; this thou oughtest | eth you oe need of these things. Seek not 
to layon Him. And this is the way to walk| vain things nor great things; for these, it is 
contentedly and cheerfully homewards, leaning | likely, are not fit for thee ; but seek what is need- 
and resting all the on Him who is both our| ful and convenient in his judgment, and refer 
guide and our strength, who hath us and all our | thyself to that. 
goods in his gracious hand. The care of duty| Then, as for thy spiritual estate, lay over upon 
thus carried, is small and light, doth not cut and| (God the care of that too. Be not so much in 
divide the mind. It is united and gathered in| thorny questioning, doubting and disputing at 
God, and rests there, and walks in his hand all} every step, but apply thyself more simply to thy 
the way. He bears the weight of all our works, | duty. Lamely—as it may be, halt on, and be- 
and works them in us and for us, and herein he | lieve that He is gracious and pities thee, and lay 
ordains peace for us. If thou wouldst shake off| the care of bringing thee through upon Him. 
the yoke of obedience, thou art likewise to be| Lie not complaining and arguing, but “ arise 
shaken off peel: but, if in humble diligence in| therefore and be doing, and the Lord be with 
the ways of God, thou walk on in his strength, | thee:’—1 Chron. . I am persuaded 
there is nothing that concerns thee and thy work, | that many a soul t me truth of grace, 
but He will take the charge and care of, thyself| falls much behind i rogress by this habit 
and all thine interests. Art thou troubled with | of endless questionings. Men can scarcely be 
fears, enemies, and snares? untrouble thyself of | brought to examine and suspect their own con- 
that, for He is with thee. He hath promised to| dition, being carnally secure, and satisfied that 
lead thee in a straight and safe path; and to re-| all is well; but when once they awaken and set 
buke all thine enemies, to subdue thine iniquities | to this, they are ready to entangle themselves in 
for thee, and to fight against those that fight | it, and neglect their way by poring upon their 
against thee; yea, when thou passest through the | condition. They will not set cheerfully to any: 
waters and through the fire He will be with thee. | thing, because they want assurances and height 
Doth thine own weakness discourage thee? Hath' of joy; and this course they take is the way to 
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want it still. Walking humbly and sincerely, ; stick, with strong injunctions that it should be 
and offering at thy duty, and waiting on the Lord, | smartly applied in the event of the drowsiness 
is certainly the better way, and nearer that very | returning. I soon reached the town, and had 
of thine; for “He meeteth Him that re-| some warm porter, with spice, prepared against 
joiceth and worketh righteousness, those that| the arrival of my friends; with this and consider. 
remember Him in His ways :”’—Isaiah lxiv. 5. | able friction he was enabled to proceed home 
His gracious design is to make much room for | where he arrived perfectly recovered. He him. 
grace by much humbling, and thus the time is | self related the story at the Earl of St. Vincent’s 
not lost, as we are apt to imagine, but trials fur-| table, at Gibraltar, many years afterwards, ex. 
ther the end, though we think the contrary. It| pressing at the same time much gratitude for the 
is necessary time and pains that are given to un-| beating he had received.—Memoirs of Admiral 
ballasting a ship, the casting out of the earth and| Brenton. 
sand, when it is to be laden with spices; we must | eens, 


be emptied more, if we would have more of that FRIENDS’ REV IEW 


fulness and riches which we are longing for. So 
long as we fume and chafe against His way, we| PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 25, 1849. 


are not in a posture for a favourable answer to 
our prayers. The language of humble submis- 
sion is, Lord, I refer to thy will the thing, the 
measure, the time, and all; were we moulded to 
this composure, then were mercy near. When 
He hath broken our will, and tamed our stout- 
ness, then he relents and pities us. ‘ Because 
they called thee an outcast, thus saith the Lord, 
behold I will bring again the captivity of Jacob’s 
tents, and have mercy on his dwelling places. I 
will cause him to draw near, and he shall approach 
unto me: for who is this that engaged his heart 
to approach unto me, saith the Lord? And ye 
shall be my people, and I will be your God:”— 
Jeremiah xxx. 









































The case of kidnapping, of which a brief notice 
is given in the present number, furnishes an illus- 
tration of the ductility of opinion which is some- 
times entertained respecting the distinction between 
right and wrong. It would appear that a dealer in 
slaves was decidedly, perhaps conscientiously, op- 
posed to trading in the persons of any who were not 
legally held in slavery. This is not the first in- 
stance of the kind which has come to our know- 
ledge. And it is cause of satisfaction when we find 
persons who have uo scruple in regard to holding or 
dealing in slaves who are legally held, still unwil- 
ling to be instrumental in the reduction of freemen 
to slavery. We may, perhaps, safely admit, that 
a large part of the slaveholders in the United States 
would regard with unmixed detestation the practice 
of kidnapping. More than twenty years ago, a 
number of coloured persons, chiefly boys, suddenly 
disappeared from this city; and no discovery was 
made as to what had become of them, until the 
mystery was solved bya letter addressed to the 
Mayor, from two gentlemen in Mississippi, from 
which it appeared that some of these boys had been 
offered for sale, to one of them, under circumstances 
which excited suspicion that they were not legally 
held as slaves. An investigation of the case proved 
that they had been kidnapped, and they were re- 
stored to freedom, through the instrumentality of 
the writers of the letter in question. A communi- 
cation to the Mayor from the Attorney General of 
the State, in allusion to the case, expressed the con- 
viction, that no other community held in greater 
abhorrence than theirs “the infamous traffic cat 
ried on by negro stealers; and that no expense 
would be spared in bringing such offenders to 
punishment.’’? Yet Mississippi then held nearly 
fifty thousand slaves, whose ancestors, if not those 
then in slavery, were reduced to servitude by @ 
proceeding as iniquitous, if not as illegal, as that 
which they were so ready to punish. And while 
the North and the South agree to hold in detesta 
tion, and to punish asa crime, the act of reducing 





FROST SLEEP—ITsS CURE. 


In an excursion made in the winter 1792-3 
from St. John’s to the Bay of Bulls, North 
America, Captain (the late General) Skinner 
forming one of our party, we had on our return 
to cross a large lake over the ice some miles in 
extent. When about the middle, Captain Skin- 
ner informed me that he had long been severely 
pinched by the cold, and found an irresistible 
drowsy fit coming on. I urged him to exertions, 
representing the fatal consequences of giving way 
to this feeling, and pointing out the state in 
which his wife and family would be found should 
the party arrive at St. John’s without him. 
These thoughts aroused him to exertion for some 
time; but when he had reached the margin of the 
lake he gave way, and declared he was utterly 
unable to struggle f delivering, at the same 
time, what he consi is dying message to 
his family. As the me bushes near the 
spot I broke off ab , and began to thrash 
my fellow-traveller with it; at first without much 
apparent effect, but at length I was delighted to 
find that my patient winced under my blows, and 
at length grew angry. I continued the applica- 
tion of the stick until he made an effort to get 
up and retaliate. He was soon relieved from the 
torpor, and as we were now but a few miles from 
St. John’s I pushed on before the party, leaving 
the captain under special care. I left also the 
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a freeman to slavery, without process of law, it 
seems to be forgotten, that to each generation of 
slaves, the slavery in which, from their birth, they 
find themselves placed, is essentially a new one. 
The essence of the crime which we are so unitedly 
willing to punish, consists in withholding from a 
part of the rational creation the right of personal 
freedom which has been divinely bestowed on each 
individual. And this is as effectually done in the 
case of the child whose ancestors were enslaved, as 
in that of the man whose parents were free. 

In the Downingtown case, it appears that a co- 
Joured man was made the tool of a white man, in 
decoying their intended victim into the toils of 
slavery. We are not clearly informed who were 
the witnesses ; but we may reasonably suppose that 
the kidnapped youth was the principal one. If the 
same rule of evidence had been in force in Penn- 
sylvania, as in the slave states, that a white person 
shall not be convicted on the testimony of a co- 
loured one, the coloured auxiliary might have been 
sent to the penitentiary on the evidence of the suf- 
ferer, while the principal in the crime might have 
been acquitted from the incompetency of the wit- 
ness. These glaring anomalies in opinion and law 
may reasonably suggest the enquiry—and it is 
worthy of serious reflection—whether the wisest 
among us have not room for the rectification, both 
of opinion and practice, in relation to a class of 
people who have unquestionably suffered great in- 
justice from our Anglo-Saxon race ? 





Marriep,—At White Lick, Morgan Co., Indiana, 
on the 2ist of Third month fast, Isaac Hap ey to 
Susannau Haptey, both of Hendricks Co. 


——, At West Union, Morgan Co., on the 16th 
of Fifth month last, Tuomas Rusotram, of Park 
Co., la., to ExtzaBetH Tuompson, of the former 
place, late of Orange Co., N. C 


——-, At the same place, on the 26th ult., Aaron 
Hapiey, of Morgan Co., to ANN Stanton, late from 
Friends’ establishment among the Shawnee Indians. 





Drep,—On the morning of the 12th inst., of dis- 
ease of the heart, at the residence of his uncle, Wm. 
A. Underhill, Croton Point, West Chester Co., N. Y., 
Freperick, son of George and Sally Ann Under- 
hill, in the 14th year of his age. 

——, At his residence in Pomfret, Conn., on the 
morning of the 8th inst., Danrex Ciapp, an esteemed 
minister in the Society of Friends, and member of 
Uxbridge Monthly Meeting, aged 66 years. 

——, Near Mooresville, Morgan Co., Indiana, of 
consumption, on the 3d inst., Simon Jounson, in 
the 20th year of his age, a member of White Lick 
Monthly Meeting. 

This dear young Friend was deprived by death 
of both his parents before he had reached his 13th 
year; yet he was favoured so to conduct himself 
that meng of his youthful associates might draw 
lessons of instruction from the example of self- 
denying rectitude which he has left behind. He 

re a protracted illness with much patience and 
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resignation, expressing ai different times that he 
had no prospect of recovery, and that all he wished 
was patience, and, if consistent with the Divine 
will, a clearer evidence than had yet been afforded 
that his many sins were forgiven; and this seems 
to have been mercifully granted. On the day pre- 
ceding his death he observed to the Friend with 
whom he had lived for the last six years, that there 
were many loved objects here, which it had been 
hard for him to give up, but he believed he had 
been enabled fully to resign them all—that there 
was nothing to regret in his being thus early taken ; 
and that his weariness, which at this time was al- 
most insupportable, would soon be followed by a 
rest, of which we could have no conception. 

Dirp,—On the 26th ult., near Hanover, Columbi- 
ana Co., Ohio, WiLt1aM Pettit, in the 77th year of 
his age. He was a much esteemed member of Sandy 
Spring Monthly Meeting for about 42 years. Durin 
his protracted suffering from cancer and other af- 
flictions, he manifested entire resignation to the 
Divine will, expressing a hope that he might be 
strengthened patiently to wait the Lord’s time. 
Shortly before his close he was frequently heard to 
say, “come, Lord, thy poor servant is ready.’ He 
continued sensible to the last, and departed like 
one falling into a sweet sleep, leaving to his chil- 
dren and friends the comfortable trust, that their 
great loss is his eternal gain. 


——, In this city, on the 11th inst., after a pro- 
tracted illness, Er1zapetH Powe tu, aged 42 years, 
an esteemed member of the Western District 
Monthly Meeting. Her friends have the consoling 
belief that her end was peace. 





THE PEACE CONGRESS IN PARIS. 

The French government has given a full au- 
thorisation for the holding of the congress in the 
French capital, and have expressed their warm 
approval of the object of the meeting, and the 
motives of the projectors. The English delega- 
tion will comprise some hundreds of gentlemen 
from different parts of the United Kingdom. 
Many also will attend as visitors, without being 
personally identified as members of the congress. 
The American people have responded warmly to 
the invitation sent over to them to unite in this 
movement. They have nominated nearly 100 
men to represent them in the congress. The 
English and American delegates will proceed in 
one party from London by special train on the 
21st of August, the cost of each delegate bein 
£6 10s first class, and £5 10s second ink which 
will include all expenses to and from London and 
Paris, and a week’s h mmodation in Paris. 
Jour. of Com. 






RUSSIA 

At a late meeting in London, convened for the 
purpose of expressing sympathy with the Hunga- 
rians in their struggle for independence, R. Cob- 
den, urging the ae of arresting the aggres- 


VERTY. 


sions of Russia by refusing to lend money to the 
government for the purpose of defraying the ex- 
penses of the Hungarian invasion, gave the sub- 
sequent account of the incapacity of the Russian 
government to prosecute the war in which it has 
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, without the aid of loans from the west 
of Europe. And probably a little reflection may 
suggest the belief that the power of preventing or 
oo military measures, is in great measure 

eld by those who have money to lend. The ex- 
penses of war are generally defrayed out of funds 
to be drawn from the industry of the people ; and 
not from those already collected in the govern- 
ment treasury. The funds immediately applied 
to the support of war, must, in most cases, be ob- 
tained from loans. Consequently, if our money 
lenders could be prevailed upon to withhold their 
aid from the prosecution of war, those who wield 
the power of the sword would find themselves 
paralyzed for want of the means. If money is 
not the bone or sinew of war, it may be accounted 
the oil without which the machine must soon 
stop. <A part of Cobden’s speech is as follows : 
‘We may be asked, how can you bring moral 
force to bear on these armed despots? I will tell 
you. We can stop the supplies. Why, Russia 
can’t carry on two campaigns beyond her own 
frontiers without coming to western Europe for a 
loan. She never has done so, without being either 
subsidized by England, or borrowing money from 
Amsterdam. I tell you I have paid a visit there, 
and I assert that they cannot carry on two cam- 
paigns in Hungary without either borrowing 
money in western Europe or robbing the Bank at 
St. Petersburgh. I know that the Russian party 
here and abroad, would rather that I should send 
against them a squadron of cavalry and a battery 
‘of cannon, than that I should fire off the facts 
that Iam about to tell you. I say, then, that 
Russia cannot carry on two campaigns without a 
loan. In 1829, Russia was engaged in a war 
with Turkey; but after one compaign, she was 
obliged to go to Hope, of Amsterdam, and borrow 
40,000,000 florins to carry on 4 war of two years 
duration. In 1831, when the Poles rose in in- 
surrection against Russia, if it had not been for 
the assistance of Hope, of Amsterdam, Russia 
could not have carried on that nine months’ war. 
The loan, I understand, was called in England 
the Pole-murdering loan. Well, now, I want to 
know, can’t we, as a peace party, do something 
to prevent Russia or Austria raising a loan in 
Western Europe again? The whole contest de- 
pends upon that. ae told you they cannot 
carry on a war without either robbing the Bank 
of St. Petersburgh o wing money abroad. 
There is no one in country from whom 
they can borrow ; t t a citizen who can 
lend them a farthing. mors of the wealth 
of Russia exist, because their diplomatists, who 
are cunning men, invent falseb which no one 
who knows the real condition of the country would 
believe for a moment. They tell us that the 
Emperor has gold mines in Siberia, from which 
he can draw any possible amount of gold, and 
that is a story which is believed even by some 
honorable gentlemen in Threadneedle street. 
Now, I have been there, and I know what is the 



































value of these mines. The Russian government 

dees not work those mines itself. I am anxious 

to bring out facts, not only for the present meet- 
ing, but facts which will be listened to far more 

elsewhere. I wish to show the monstrous delu- 
sion that prevails among the people of Western 
Europe with regard to the resources of this power. 

Russia does not work an ounce of gold herself, 
but receives a per centage upon the working of 
these mines by others. And the raising of this 
gold is not more profitable than other branches of 
industry. The Russian government derives a re- 
venue of £700,000 from these mines, while it 
raises ten times as much upon the excise duties 
upon spirits, consumed by its wretched and de- 
graded population. After the gold mine delusion 
is dispelled, they tell you that the Emperor of 
Russia has a great amount of specie in the vaults 
of the fortress of St. Petersburgh. Yes, there is 
a reserve of specie there, precisely as we have a 
reserve of specie in the Bank of England ; but it 
is a reserve of £14,000,000 to meet a paper cir- 
culation of £40,000,000 or £50,000,000; and 
bear in mind that the present paper money of 
Russia was issued to redeem another paper money, 
which had been depreciated one-third, or one- 
fourth, in value. Now the diplomatists and min- 
ions of Russia have spread this report among the 
easy and credulous, that because the Bank of 
Russia has £14,000,000 or 15,000,000 of specie 
on hand, the Russian nation is a wealthy one. If 
it comes to a war, Russia must either come for a 
foreign loan, or rob the bank; and if the Empe- 
ror takes that money, he takes what no more 
belongs to him, and what he has no more right 
to take, than if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
came down to Threadneedle street, and took the 
reserve out of the vaults there. There are men 
here present who know I am speaking the truth. 
I know it, because I have been on the spot, and 
made it my business to understand these things. 
I should never have spoken thus of the poverty 
of Russia, if she had not violated a principle which 
every man who feels an interest in the cause of 
liberty and patriotism, is bound to further and 
uphold. Well, these are my moral means, by 
which I invite the peace party to put down this 
system of loaning. Now will any one in the 
city of London, dare to be a party to a loan to 
Russia, either directly or openly, or by agency 
arid co-partnership with any house in Amsterdam 
or Paris? Will any one dare, I say, come before 
the citizens of this free country and avow that he 
has lent his money for the purpose of cutting the 
throats of the innocent people of Hungary? . 

have heard such a project talked of. But let it 
only assume a shape, and I promise you that we, 
the peace party, will have such a meeting as has 
not yet been held in London, for the purpose of 
denouncing the blood-stained project—for the 
purpose of pointing the finger of scorn at the 
houses or the individuals who would employ their 
money in such a manner—for, the purpose of fix- 
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ing an indelible sti of infamy upon the men 
who would lend their money for such a vile, un- 
christian, and barbarous purpose. This is my 
moral force.” 





THE CONVENTION. 


The project for assembling a Convention to 
draft a State Constitution, to be submitted to the 
people for ratification, has now advanced so far 
toward a certain accomplishment, that we feel it 
our duty to offer a few suggestions relative to its 
composition, and the principles which should 

vern in selecting its members. We never had, 
and have not now, any desire to become a politi- 
cian in the sense in which the word is usually 
understood, but we confess that it is a cherished 
wish with us to advance the true interests of 
California. We desire to see her take that rank 
which her commercial position on the Coast of 
the Pacific, her untold mineral wealth, and her 

t agricultural resources, point out as her des- 
tiny ; and we desire that she on whom all eyes 
are turned, and from whom so much is expected, 
should not seem ignorant of her own illimitable 
resources, nor prove recreant to the great princi- 
ples which were the first political lessons of her 
citizens, and which the world expects her to avow 
and maintain. 

Every person appears to be convinced that the 
Slavery question under the complexion that it 
now wears in the Atlantic States, defeated the 
numerous attempts made in the last Congress to 
give to California a territorial organization, and 
all men ought to be as firmly assured that unless 
the citizens of California settle that question for 
themselves, and do so at once, that it will prevent, 
defeat, or at least protract, for some years to 
come, the establishment of any government in the 
country. Independent of the moral considera- 
tions which weigh so heavily against Slavery, and 
which we have neither time nor room to repeat, 
as a matter of erpediency—as a means of giving 
to this country a government—it is necessary 
that the people should insert in their Constitution 
a clause forbidding the introduction of negro or 
other Slavery. The highest, noblest acts of hu- 
manity demand it—the progressive doctrines of 
rn cannot be maintained without it— 
and the interest of the mass, the people—those 
who dig and delve, and earn their bread and learn 
self-respect and enterprise from the necessities of 
labour—render it imperative. 

There must be no slurring over or avoiding the 
question. The South have contended that it isa 
question which should be le* to the citizens of 
each State to decide, and the; cannot complain if 
we decide against it; while the North have as- 
serted that it was a principle with them which 
- are bound to maintain at any and all hazzards, 

that, therefore, they can never consent to the 
extension of Slavery into California. True, the 
men who are most vociferous are probably the 





most sincere ; but the political character of the 
question has become such that the great control- 
ling mass of the North would undoubtedly agree 
with and sustain their Representatives. 

We do not fear to assert, then, that a State 
Constitution for California, which does not con- 
tain a provision against Slavery, will never be 
allowed to go into effect by the Congress of the 
United States; and we are still more firm in our 
conviction that the people of California would 
never approve such a document. 

It then follows, that the people of the different 
districts, in their primary meetings, must see that 
their opinions in this matter are expressed and 
understood. No man should go to the Conven- 
tion whose feelings on this subject are unknown, 
and whose views do not coincide with the majority 
of those whom he represents, and every proper 
effort should therefore be made to accomplish this 
result. We abhor proscription, but we feel, at 
the same time, that great interests are at stake, 
which call for vigilance, firmness, and above all, a 
fair and full expression of public sentiment. Let 
us but have this, and the consequences will not 
be regretted. 

Alta Californian, July 2. 





THE MOST DEGRADED NOT THE MOST HOPELESS. 


Many people run away with the notion that 
“so degraded a class” is beyond the reach of re- 
formation or influence. Now, strange as the 


| assertion may appear, we at once affirm that we 


entertain more hopes of fruit from the miserable 
than from the easier ranks; of that fruit, we 
mean, which is seen in the development and nur- 
ture of the feelings of the heart. Our difficulty 
does not lie in eliciting the affections of these 
neglected children, but the finding fit employment 
for the qualities we impart. Those born and 
placed in safer circumstances may withstand the 
temptations to which the pupil of the Ragged 
School might eventually yield; but, for the mere 
detail of teaching, we prefer the wild to the de- 
murer classes. 

Oppression and sorrow have, of themselves, 
taught to many submission and endurance. It 
may be seen in several instances, trivial, perhaps, 
in their nature, but illustrative of their habits of 
mind. ‘You must wait,” said the missionary to 
a boy at one of th ties, where, once in 
twelve months, th of these novices 
learn what it is to te to 2 full meal— 
“vou must wait, you shall be fed.” 
“Oh, I can wait,” said the boy, his teeth actually 
chattering with hunger, “I am more accustomed 
to that than to the other!’ Nor has suffering 
failed in its uent, though not invariable 
result,—an interchange of sympathy. We saw 
a gratifying instance in the school at Broadwall. 
One boy, of the most lawless life and insolent be- 
haviour, was, after repeated expulsions, con- 
sidered incorrigible. He was sentenced, there- 
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fore, to be finally dismissed. His circumstances, , brethren, from one end of the group of Islands to 
no doubt, were very deplorable; and much, it is| the other. The number thus saved, God only 
true, could be said in extenuation, drawn from | knows—probably it was very great. 
the misery and sinful neglect of his earliest and| About the 1st of November, one of my neigh- 
latest years. A public example was, however, | bours returned from Honolulu, and informed me 
necessary. But the six principal boys came, in | that many of the people at that place had died 
a body, to the master, and made intercession for |and that they were still dying daily. I was 
one more trial, engaging to use all their influence, | startled at the hearing of this item of intelligence. 
and be responsible for his future conduct. The | I remarked, however, that I had strong hope that 
request was granted, and the lad was saved by | our people would be spared, as none of them had 
the efforts of his ragged companions, who, only a | yet died, and quite a number had already re- 
few months before, neither knew nor cared to dis- | covered. He said in reply, that he feared the 
cern the difference between right and wrong! critical time had not come ; adding that at Hono- 
S. 8. Union. | lulu, and at Hawaii also, many whe had seem- 
ingly quite recovered from the measles, were 
afterwards attacked by the diarrhoea and carried 
off suddenly. Soon after, we heard that the peo- 
ple of Lahaina were attacked in a similar manner, 
and were rapidly dying. A few days only 
elapsed ere cases began to appear among us. One 
and another fell before the destroyer, till in De- 
cember some eighty in our field were numbered 
with the dead. In the meantime, the intelligence 
from Hawaii, from Lahaina, and from Honolulu 
was distressing, appalling. Not only were mul- 
titudes of all ages cut down by the measles, or its 
attendant maladies, but by the whooping-cough— 
introduced by an American child, who, accom- 
panied by his mother, came down from Califor- 
nia. This attacked the children with great vio- 
lence, and multitudes of them died—quite a num- 
ber of English and American children also. Many 
adults had the whooping-cough, but scarce had 
they recovered from the diarrhoea when they 
were attacked with the influenza. For several 
weeks nearly all the people were prostrated. To 






































MORTALITY AMONG THE PEOPLE OF THE SAND- 
WICH ISLANDS. 


About the first of October, 1848, the ship In- 
dependence, United States ship of war, arrived at 
Hilo, Hawaii, and remained several days. Soon 
after, the measles made their appearance, and 
multitudes of the people were down at once. It 
was said, however, that they were light; and, 
though it was nearly certain that the disease 
would spread through the entire group, we hoped 
that but few of the people would be carried off. 
The Independence next touched at Honolulu, 
carrying the infection to that large village. There 
being many of our Maui people at that place, they 
took the disease and carried it home, whence it 
spread from village to village, and soon reached 
Molokai and Lanai. You can conceive some- 
thing of the distressing state of things among us, 
when you are told, that, with the exception of 
some two or three individuals, who accompanied 





Liholiho to England, none of the chiefs or people 
escaped. You will recollect that King Liholiho 
and his favourite Queen died of this disease in 
London ; with that exception, all, from the King 
on the throne, to the most humble of his subjects, 
and from the oldest inhabitant to the new born 
babe, have been subject to this malady. Still, I 
hoped that God would graciously spare the people, 
though He might afflict them. We could hardly 
doubt that some, perhaps many, would die, the 
aged, the feeble, the vicious; but the vigorous, 
and those free from the influence of sinful habits, 
these I did believe would sustain the shock and 
survive. From the time that the measles were 
announced as havin the Islands, up to 
the time of the con all that the friends 
of the nation and d do for them was 
cheerfully done. friend and fellow 
labourer, Doctor Judd, penned an article for the 
Elele, or Hawaiian Messenger, in which he de- 
scribed the disease ; warned them of the danger 
of bathing, and eating fish—especially raw fish, 







of which they are inordinately fond, and meat of 


any kind, and directed them to the best methods 
of treatment. Messrs. Andrews and Smith, phy- 
sicians of the mission, did all in their power to 


save the people around them. So did all the 





aggravate their distress, the winter rains set in 
with uncommon violence. At no season since 
my residence on the Islands, have the rains been 
so copious, and the weather so inclement. I 
scarcely need say that in their poor houses, and 
with the few comforts which they possess, the 
people have been great sufferers. Probably some 
10,000 of them have died since October Ist, of 
last year; and though the sickness has much 
abated, still deaths I find to be frequent at Hono- 
lulu, and probably at other places. I am sorry 
to be obliged to add that many, very many, have 
died from imprudence, want of re to the 
directions of their friends, the missionaries and 
shyelélithin-~fleverkean Missionary. 





THE DAKOTA OR SIOUX INDIANS. 


This is one of the largest tribes in the country 
claimed by the United States. The country 0c 
cupied by them is probably more extensive than 
that of any other tribe of the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of North America. It extends from the 
Mississippi on the east to the Rocky Mountains 
on the west, full fifteen degrees of longitude, with 
an average of not less than four degrees of lati 
tude, or 300 miles. 
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Their proper name, by which they are known 
themselves, is Dakota, a being sounded as 
in ro It signifies Allies, or United, and im- 
ies that many clans are united into one nation. 
Among the white men they have been generally 
known by the name of Sioux, pronounced as if 
written sooz. The early French writers, who 
gave them this name, wrote it Scioux. Carver, 
who was among them upward of eighty years 
ago, and who claims to have been the first Eng- 
lishman who ever entered their country, wrote it 
Naolowessioux. He estimated the number of 
their warriors at 4,000. If he was as correct in 
this estimate as in that of the other tribes he visit- 
ed, instead of diminishing, as other tribes are 
supposed to have done, they have increased, and 
are now twice as numerous as they were eighty 
years ago. For many years the whole population 
of the tribe has been estimated, by those having 
the best opportunities of knowing, at not less than 
25,000 or 30,000. 

In form, colour, mode of life, religion, and the 
structure of their languages, there is a general 
resemblance among all the Aborigines of North 
America; but this is much less clearly marked 
than might be supposed from much of what has 
been published concerning them. The first in- 
habitants of the temperate zone of this continent 
with whom Europeans became acquainted, were 
of the Algonquin or Mobilian stock. Individuals 
of those families of nations are the models whence 
more than nine-tenths of the descriptions and 
pictures of Indians have been drawn. The pro- 
minent cheek bones, broad nose, projecting jaws, 
and large thick lips, which are so characteristic 
of these, and perhaps of other races of Red Men, 
are not particularly remarkable among the Dako- 
tas. After residing many years among them, I 
am unable to specify any particular in the form 
of the Sioux face, from the eyes downward, which 
might serve to distinguish them from Europeans. 
From the eyes upward, in general, the form of 
their heads is distinguished from that of the 
White men, and approaches more nearly to that of 
the Red. The part of the face above the nose 
and between the eyebrows is full and prominent, 
and the upper part of the orbits, in many indivi- 
duals, celina elevated above the eyes than is 
seen in Europeans ; indicating that what Phre- 
nologists call the perceptive faculties or organs, 
sci, ater na and Locality, are very 

. is prominence about the inner part of 
the brows makes the Dakota forehead appear nar- 
rower and lower than it really is. The upper 

of the head is more round and conical, and 
ess flattened on the sides and forehead, than that 
of the Euro The diameter of the head of 
the latter is considerably greater from before 
backward than from side to side, and somewhat 
flattened on the top as well as sides, while in the 
former the several diameters seem to be about 
equal, and the central part of the top of the head 
comes to an apex near the place where Phrenolo- 





































gists locate the organ of firmness, considerably 
further forward than is the apex in the head of 
the African. 
black and straight, and men as well as women 
count it an honour to wear long hair. 
know several children, supposed to be full-blooded 
Dakotas, who have yellow hair; and, aside from 
what is artificial in both races, curled hair is 


nearly as common among their men as among 
white men. 
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The hair of the Sioux is generally 


But I 


The colour of their skins is a little whiter than 


that of the Chippewas, who are their neighbours 
on the Northeast. 
in the full blooded Indians, because in most of 
these the true colour of the skin is mostly con- 
cealed by paint or dirt. 
we look at the half-breeds of the two tribes; 
many of the half-breed Sioux being as fair as the 
generality of Europeans. 
skinned children I have ever seen have Sioux 
grandmothers as dark as the —- of the tribe. 


This is not always observable 
It is very obvious when 
Some of the fairest 


Owing to their mode of life the women are 


shorter and heavier built than most white women, 
and the men are generally lighter men. 
bodies are straight and well formed generally ; 
and where there is any defect natural or acciden- 
tal, they are very careful to conceal it, and their 
mode of dress is such as to exhibit their persons 
to the best advantage. Obesity is rare, and 
never, except from disease or starvation, do we 
see a Dakota so lean as are many laboring white 
men who enjoy good health—Minesota Pioneer. 


Their 





TRIAL OF KIDNAPPERS—CONVICTION—SEN- 
TENCE. 
CHEsTER Co., Pa., Aug. 11th, 1849. 
West Chester has been the scene of quite an 


excitement during the past four days, owing to 
the trial of Amos B. McFarland and Solomon 
States, of Downingtown, in this county, charged 
with decoying a boy of some fifteen years of age 
from that place ; and through the agency of one 
or two others, under the false pretence of pro- 
curing him a good place as a coachman, succeeded 
in landing him in a Baltimore slave prison, before 
the boy suspected any evil. 
clared himself free born; told the proprietor 
where he was from 
ing hisarrival. T 


opposed as any 


Here he at once de- 


circumstances attend- 
er being “ as much 
ving the free, wrote 
to his employer gtown, who at once 
took measures to y's safe return, and 
ferret out his guilty abductors. The boy’s story 
soon fastened the guilt upon the above named 
persons, and they were arrested. This was in 
March, or early in April, since which McFarland 
has been at large oe heavy bail, while States, 
a coloured man, without money or friends, has 
been in close confinement. 

Witnesses were numerous, and several days 
were occupied in their examination, in the course 
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of which several persons were more or less im- 
plicated. 

The evidence was overwhelming, and seemed 
to leave little for Judge Chapman in his charge 
to the jury, but to bring up to view, in justice to 
the ill-fated accused, any testimony adduced, 
which they could claim as at all militating in 
their favour. Judge Chapman has presided but 
a short time over the courts of this county ; but 
long enough to win the confidence and respect of 
all; and in this case has acted a part that will 
teach slaveholders, their abettors and lackeys, that 
the laws of this State against kidnapping will be 
rigidly enforced. 

The jury were out but a short time; were 
polled, and each gave the answer of “guilty.” 
A plea in arrest of judgment, and motion for a 
new trial, was put in by the counsel for the 
prisoner, but it was over-ruled by the court; and 
at nine o’clock last night they were sentenced : 
McFarland to six, and States to five years solitary 
labour in the penitentiary, and each to five hun- 
dred dollars fine and costs of prosecution, and to 
remain in prison until the sentence is complied 
with. 

The court made a distinction in the period of 
their imprisonment, on the ground that the evi- 
dence went to show that States was the tool of 
McFarland, and indeed to the last, to the by- 
standers, he protested his innocence, and sup- 

that he was only aiding McFarland to get 
the boy “a good place.” 

Still I believe our Downingtown friends had 
suspected both before, particularly in the case of 
the girl taken from Zebulon Thomas’s some time 


0. 
This, I am told, is the first conviction in the 
State under the new law of 1847, and I trust it 
will prove a terrible warning to others. I for- 
bear comment, and am compelled to close in haste. 
Correspondence Pa. Freeman. 





JUDGE O’NEALL ON LICENSE. 


From the earliest history of our country, even 
so far back as two hundred years ago, there was 
legislation on the matter; and though licenses 
were granted to sell spirituous liquors, yet very 
stringent laws existed to punish the drunkard; 
and from that day nt there has been 
constant legislatio bject, especially in 
South Carolina, w of selling liquors 
were terribly app e law now exists, 
town authorities hay wer to reject or grant 
licenses, as may appear to them right and pro- 

r—the persons receiving them coming under 

nds to “keep a good and orderly house” —a 
bond which in the nature of things must be, and 
is, constantly broken. Who ever heard of a 
‘good and orderly house’’ in a grog shop? No 
one—it can’t be. Where occur the homicides, 
the murders, which so often shock humanity? 
In grog shops and taverns. What causes the 
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angry passions of man to rise above all restraint, 
and lead to deeds of blood? The ardent spirits 
sold by legalized and lawful retailers. What 
horrid cry comes from yonder place of fashionable 
amusement, and from that other scene of startling 
orgies? The death shriek of men stabbed to the 
heart by those who had lost reason and sense, in 
the legalized cup. Qh dreadful, terrible trafic, 
which, under daw, sells that which makes a man 
a demon, and a murderer? And who benefits 
by this detestable trade? Certainly not the com- 
munity as a mass; for facts have shown that for 
every dollar received for licenses, five are paid 
away to sustain the drunken pauper and to punish 
the drunken criminal. Individuals are not bene- 
fited. Experience exhibits the startling fact, that 
the curse of the Prophet of old rests upon drunk- 
ard makers to this day. They do not prosper in 
their “ basket and store,” nor do their families 
usually benefit by the morals of the trade; while 
the husband and father often becomes—alas, how 
very often—his own destroyer. 

The judge states that in an experience of thirty- 
three years as a Lawyer and Judge, he had found 
that retailing liquors was the cause of more crime 
in South Carolina than anything else—and this 
is confirmed by the experience of every Judge in 
the land. —Charleston Mercury. 





THE BEAUTIFUL TOTAL ABSTINENCE BOYS. 


Ancient history tells us of four boys, of great 
beauty and intelligence, that were carried captives 
from their native country and presented to the 
king, a mighty monarch, to stand before him as 
his most honoured servants. These favoured 
youths were provided with every means which 
the court of this great monarch could furnish for 
making them skilful in al] wisdom, cunning in 
knowledge, and understanding science, beautiful 
in person, and accomplished in manners. The 
richest fruits and most delicious wines were given 
to nourish them. But they were lads of greater 
wisdom than even those persons who were set to 
perfect and polish them. And when the wine 
was brought them to drink, they decided among 
themselves, “ None for us.” It is not said that 
they signed a pledge, but they formed a total ab- 
stinence society, and it was impossible for those 
who were set over them to break their rank. “If 
you pine away,” said they, “we shall endanger 
our heads to the king.” “But,” said the boys, 
“ give us WATER to drink ten days, and then it 
our countenances look not better than the counte- 
nances of those who drink wine, then deal with 
us as you see fit.” The experiment was eml- 
nently successful. Their countenances were fairer 
than all the children who partook of the kings 
delicacies. 

For the character of these youths, when they 
became men, look into your Bibles, in the book of 
Daniel.— Bombay Temperance dvocate. 
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AFRICA. 

What a wonderful continent it is, this rounded, 
emooth-shored Africa; known from the earliest 
dawn of time, yet so unknown; the granary of 
nations, yet sterile and fruitless as the sea; 
swarming with life, yet dazzling the eyes of 
Moon-men with its vast tract of glittering sand. 
North America first seen but the other day, has 
been probed from end to end; its gallant and 
restive Phillips, Tecumsehs and Montezumas 
have been bridled and broken by the white man; 
but Africa has sent no Cortez, or even a De Soto 
or La Salle, “wringing favours from fate,’ as 
Santa Anna has it. Some solitary Mungo Park, 
or faithful Lander, or persevering Burckhardt, 
alone has tried to read the secret of the mother 
of civilization, the gray-haired Africa. 

If we seek a land of romance and mystery, 
what quarter of the globe compares with that 
which holds the pyramids; the giant Theban 
temples, one roof of which clusters a modern 
village; the solemn, hewn mountain cliff of a 
Sphinx; the ruins of Carthage; the Nile with 
its hidden sources; the Niger, with its unknown 
outlet; the heaven-bearing Atlas; the dimly 
seen mountains of the moon ? 

There Joseph, the slave, rose romantically to 
be the ruler of millions; there, Moses, floating 
in his cradle, is saved, in the purest spirit of ro- 
mance, by a king’s daughter, and like the hero 
of some earlier chivalry, Arthur and Merlin in 
one, breaks the bonds of his people and founds a 
new and mighty nation ; there was the home of 
Dido, of Hannibal, the scene of Scipio’s triumphs, 
J ugurtha’s crimes ; there livid Tertullian, Atha- 
nasius, and Augustine ; the romance of the Moors 
dwelt there; the last breath of the sainted Louis 
of France was drawn there; and but a year has 
elapsed since the last shout of the latest hero of 
romance, Abd-el-Kadir, came faintly across the 
Atlantic. 

Africa is the home of the leviathan, the behe- 
moth, the unicorn, the giraffe, the slight antelope 
scarce bigger than a cat, the earth shaking ele- 

hant, the unaccountable lion, the all-conquering 
buffalo, It is the home, too, of the mysterious 
negro races, races yet lying dormant in the germ ; 
destined, perhaps, to rule this earth when our 
proud Anglo Saxon blood is as corrupt as that of 
the descendants of Homer and Pericles. 

The past, present and future of Africa are 
alike wrapped in mystery. Who can tell us of 
the childhood of dark browed Egypt, square 
shouldered and energetic? Carthage, the Eng- 
land of the old world’sruler, has not even aromanc- 
ing Livy, still less an unwearied Niebuhr, to ex- 
plain her rise, and untangle the mysteries of her 
constitution. Of all the vast interior, the Abys- 
sintas and Sondons, what do we know more than 
the Punic merchants, who, like us, dealt there, 
taking slaves, ivory and gold ? 

And what can we hope hereafter to see in those 
immense, unknown lands? ‘God has enabled the 
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European to drive the North American, step b 
step, toward extinction, and has given our great 
continent for the full developments and trial of 
whatever permanent power the Caucasian race 
possesses; but Africa he had preserved—for 
what? For future contest? For an imported, 
foreign civilization, to be entered through Libe- 
rias and Cape Colonies? France and Britain are 
watching each other now along those burning 
sands, as they once watched by the icy rocks of 
Canada and Acadia; is it to end in the same sub- 
jection of the aboriginal owners to one or both of 
these land pirates? Or does the dark race in all 
its varieties possess a capacity for understanding 
and living out the deep meaning of the world’s 
ruler, Christianity, as the offspring of the follow- 
ers of Odin never did, and never can, understand 
and act it? 

If the old Egyptian Sesostris had paused amid 
his conquering and rock-hewing to contemplate 
the illiterate wanderers of Greece, to whom a 
Cadmus was just striving to make known the let- 
ters of Phoenicia, would not Plato and Aristotle 
have seemed as impossible to him, as the exist- 
ence in Africa of a higher Christianity than has 
yet been seen, seems to us? Would not the 
present position of the Teutonic race have ap- 
peared equally incredible to the founder of the 
Parthenon, the loungers in the gardens of the 
Academy ?—WVorth American Review. 





Happiness.—This is the universal object and 
aim of all the human race; and the voice of na- 
ture declares that the design of the Creator is 
that happiness should be the possession of the 
creatures he has made; and yet the world is 
filled with misery. Can this owing to any 
other cause, than that we, the lords of this nether 
world, are pursuing our happiness in opposition to 
the plan laid down by Infinite Wisdom? Will 
we contend with the Almighty ? Are we stronger 
than He? L. 





NIAGARA. 
From the Spanish of Jose Maria Heredia. 
My lyre! give me my lyre! my bosom feels 
The glow of inspiration! O, how long 
Have I been left in darkness, since this light 
Last visited my brow! Niagara! 
Thou, with thy rushing waters, dost restore 









The terrors of th 
Those wide invo 


t, 
For, from my very boy , have I lov’d, 
Shunning the meaner track of common minds, 
To look on Nature in her loftier moods. 
At the fierce rushing of the hurricane, 
At the near bursting of the thunderbolt, 
I have been touched with joy ; and when the sea, 
Lashed by the wind, hath rock’d my bark, and showed 
Its yawning caves beneath me, I have loved 
Its dangers, and the wrath of elements. 
But never yet the madness of the sea 
Hath moved me, as thy grandeur moves me now. 
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Thou flowest on in quiet, till thy waves 
Grow broken midst the rocks; thy current then 
Shoots onward, like the irresistible course 
Of destiny. Ah, terribly they rage! 
The hoarse and rapid whirlpools there! 
Grows wild, my senses wander, as I gaze 
Upon the hurrying waters, and my sight 
Vainly would follow, as toward the verge 
Sweeps the wide torrent—waves innumerable 
Meet there and madden—waves innumerable 
Urge on, and overtake the waves before, 

And disappear in thunder and in foam. 


My brain 


They reach—they leap the barrier—the abyss 
Swallows, insatiable, the sinking waves. 
A thousand rainbows arch them, and the woods 
Are deafened with the roar. The violent shock 
Shatters to vapour the descending sheets. 
A cloudy whirlwind fills the gulf, and heaves 
The mighty pyramid of circling mist 
To Heaven. The solitary hunter near, 
Pauses with terror, in the forest shades. 


What seeks my restless eye? Why are not here, 
About the jaws of this abyss, the palms? 
Ah! the delicious palms, that on the plains 
Of my own native Cuba spring, and spread 
Their thickly foliaged summits to the sun; 
And in the breathings of the ocean air, 
Wave soft beneath the Heaven’s unspotted blue. 


But no, Niagara, thy forest pines 
Are fitter coronal for thee. The palm, 
The effeminate myrtle, and frail rose, may grow 
In gardens, and give out their fragrance there, 
Unmanning him who breathes it. Thine it is 
To doa nobler office. Generous minds 
Behold thee, and are moved, and learn to rise 
Above earth’s frivolous pleasures ; they partake 
Thy grandeur, at the utterance of thy name. 


God of all truth! in other lands I’ve seen 
Lying philosophers, blaspheming men, 
Questioners of thy mysteries; that draw 
Their fellows deep into impiety ; 

And, therefore, doth my spirit seek thy face 
In earth’s majestic solitudes. Even here, 
My heart doth open all itself to thee. 

In this immensity of loneliness, 

I feel thy hand upon me. To my ear, 

The eternal thunder of the cataract brings 
Thy voice, and I am humbled as I hear. 


Dread torrent! that with wonder and with fear 
Dost overwhelm the soul of him that looks 
a thee, and dost bear it from itself, 

hence hast thou thy beginning? Who supplies, 
Age after age, thy une prings? 
W hat power hath ord hen all thy weight 
Descends into the d 
Rise not, and roll to 









The Lord hath open nipotent hand, 
Covered thy face with clouds, and given his voice 
To thy down rushing waters; he hath girt 
Thy terrible forehead with his radiant bow. 

I see thy never resting waters run, 

And I bethink me how the tide of time 

Sweeps tol@ternity. So pass, of man— 

Pass, like a noon-day dream—the blossoming days, 
And he awakes to sorrow. I, alas! 

Feel that my youth is withered, and my brow 
Ploughed early with the lines of grief and care. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evrore.—By the steamer Hibernia, dates to the 
4th inst. have been received. The British Pariia- 
ment was prorogated on the 2d inst. The Queen 
had started on a visit to Ireland. The number of 
deaths in London during the week ending on the 
28th ult., is stated at 1931, being 190 more than jn 
the previous week, and 923 above the average of 
the preceding five summers. Of these, 783 were 
from cholera. In Liverpool, the total number of 
deaths was 601, of which 333 were from cholera, 

Charles Albert, ex-King of Sardinia, died at 
Oporto on the 28th ult. It appears that the Aus. 
trian government have refused to ratify the treaty 
of peace with Sardinia. 

The news from Hungary continues to be favour. 
able tothe Hungarians. Gen. Georgey, after leaving 
Waitzen, marched by way of Losonez, Rosenau and 
Kaschau, cutting off the Russian communication 
with Gallicia, and then crossed the Theiss at Tokay. 
The Hungarian armies are thus nearly all gathered 
along the banks of the Theiss, in communication 
with each other. 


Considerable excitement has been caused by the 
seizure of a man at New Orleans, who is said to 
have fled thither from Cuba, and to have been for. 
cibly carried back. 


Cuotera.—New York, i4th inst., 109 cases, 39 
deaths; 15th, 81 cases, 31 deaths; 16th, 92 cases, 
39 deaths; 17th, 86 cases, 41 deaths; 18th, 67 cases, 
42 deaths; 19th, 58 cases, 26 deaths ; 20th, 50 cases, 
23 deaths. For the week ending the 18th, 968 in- 
terments ; 389 cholera. Boston, 14th, 17 deaths; 
15th, 17 ; 16th, 18; 18th, 20; 20th, (for 48 hours,) 
36. Forthe week ending 18th, 257 deaths, 111 
cholera. Buffalo, 15th, 40 cases, 16 deaths ; 16th, 
40 cases, 17 deaths; 17th, 22 cases, 12 deaths: 18th, 
30 cases, 14 deaths. Albany, 18th, 8 cases, 4 deaths; 
20th, 11 cases, 5 deaths. Philadelphia, 14th, 15 
cases, 3 deaths; 15th, 12 cases, 3 deaths; 16th, 3 
cases, 2 deaths; 17th, 5 cases, 1 death; 18th, 4 
cases, | death. On the 19th and 20th, no cases or 
deaths were reported, and on the latter day the 
Board of Health resolved to discontinue the issue of 
daily bulletins, believing that the cholera no longer 
exists in this city as an epidemic, For the week 
ending 18th inst., 328 interments ; cholera asphyxia 
42; cholera infantum 56; dysentery 40. Adults 
147, children 181. 


Po.iticaL.—Elections have recently taken place 
in several States. The returns, as far as received, 
indicate the following results. Indiana, for Con- 
gress, 8 Democrats, 1 Whig, 1 Free Soil. The de- 

utation in the last Congress was composed of 6 
mocrats, and 4 Whigs. Democratic candidate 
fot Governor elected. Kentucky,—Congress, 6 
Whigs, 4 Democrats, same as last Congress. The 
Emancipationist candidates for the Convention were 
all defeated. Tennessee,—Congress, 7 Democrats, 
4 Whigs. Last Congress, 6 Democrats, 5 Whigs. 
Democratic Governor elected. North ence 
Congress, 6 Whigs, 3 Democrats; same as before. 
From Alabama the returns are not complete. It is 
probable that neither party will have a clear majo 
rity in the House of Representatives. The Senate 
now contains 31 Democrats, 24 Whigs, and 3 Free 
Soilers, and there are two vacancies. The Terti- 
torial Delegate from Minesota, H. Sibley, has been 
re-elected. There are said to be six candidates for 
this office in Oregon. 





